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The stars fade slowly, twinkle, pale and die, 
Before the halo rising in the east ; 
A rosy glamour steals athwart the sky, 
And glows to flames of gules and amethyst. 
The hills are silver-rimmed, the curtain of mist, 
As at some swift command, rolls back from field, 
Valley and lake and wood, and floats away, 
And the whole glorious pageant is revealed 
At break of day. * 


There is a solemn murmur of the breeze, 
There is a ripple on the lonely shore ; 
A solitary chirp among the trees 
Is taken up and echoed o’er and o’er 
And dies away, and all is still once more. 
Then comes the signal, and all living things 
Raise up an anthem, glorious, blithe and gay, 
And the whole earth with one glad chorus rings 
At break of day. 





MUSICAL CURIOSITIES. 
BY SIGNOR FABIANI. 


“A Composer's Amour Propre.” 


GCRETRY. the composer of ‘‘ La Caravane"’ and of many other 


standard operas that remain the noblest ornaments of the | 
<> French school of music, first produced his charming opera, | 
‘ Colinette a la cour,”’ in 1782, at the Opera Comique, Paris. When 
Mademoiselle Phillis, a very popular soprano at that time, made her | 
debut in this opera, Gretry was suffering from an attack of that 
chronic melancholia which often caused him to shun society and 
bury himself in a delightful villa he owned, not far from Paris. | 
There he was visited by many distinguished foreigners, several of 
whom went away without having been admitted to see the unfortu- 
nate misanthrope. And even those who stayed to dine with him 
only saw him come in for a few minutes to partake of the post-pran- 
dial cafe, which was flavored with frequent remarks and the sallies | 
of an imagination that could shine in other ways than in art. 

Being morbidly sensitive on the subject of his own compositions, 
he no sooner heard of the fame and success of Mademoiselle Phillis | 
than he insisted on hearing her perform her part in his own spacious | 
salon, which was transformed for the occasion into a theater, and | 
Gretry having procured for Mademoiselle Phillis a fortnight’s conge | 
from her duties at the Opera Comique, she hastened to his house, | 
and was joined there by a few amateurs from the neighborhood, who 
undertook the subordinate parts. 

“‘T put everything in your hands,” said Gretry to the young canta- | 
trice, ‘‘ And, that my impression may be an entirely fresh one, I will | 
neither meddle nor make any suggestions in the preparations until | 
the day of the performance, when I will enter as one of your audi- | 
tory.” 

The prima donna worked hard with the other actors, and every- 
thing was wrought up to the highest point of perfection. On the ap- | 
pointed evening Gretry intered his /oge and seemed to notice nothing | 
until Mademoiselle Phillis appeared on the stage. After five minutes | 
close attention to her voice and acting he began to fidget and to 
mutter, ‘‘Why, what's all this? I can’t understand my own opera,” | 
and other equally flattering comments. 

As Mademoiselle Phillis proceeded with her part his agitation re- | 
doubled, and his frequent ejaculations, though uttered sotfo voce, dis- | 
turbed the audience, who were absorbed in delighted enjoyment of | 
the beauty of the opera and the talent of its interpreters. 

When the curtain fell they sought Gretry to compliment and con- | 
gratulate him, but he was nowhere to be found. When the actors | 
and audience assembled afterwards at a jovial supper table his place 
was empty. His niece, who kept house for him, he he must be 
ill and went to his room, where she found him pacing the floor with 
angry steps and inflamed countenance. 

















“Dear uncle, I bring you the warmest congratulations of all pres 
ent at the representation,"’ she said. 


‘“‘Pshaw !"’ growled Gretry, ‘‘ go and congratulate the assassin who 
has murdered my opera!" 

“Why, whom can you be speaking of ? 

‘* Whom, but that cockatoo, Phillis! Look here; I had better not 
come down, lest I meet her and say something rude. Letter wait 
until she goes off to Paris.” 

“Why, every one is perfectly enchanted with the performance! ' 

‘** More idiots they ! 

The niece tried in vain to soften Gretry, who declared he would 
never see Mademoiselle Phillis again. She went down, and the news 
she brought produced a chilling silence. 

Mademoiselle Phillis was in despair and could not sleep all night 
Next day she implored Gretry's niece to go with her to his room, as 
she would not dare to present herself alone. 

The young lady advised Phillis not to let her voice be heard or 
she would spoil all. She knocked at the door, which was double- 
locked. 

“Who's there ?"’ growled the voice of Gretry. 

“1,” said the niece. 

“You may come in if you are alone.”’ 

“All right,”’ said the young lady. 

When the doors opened, Gretry was incensed at beholding Mad 
emoiselle Phillis, the niece having quietly retired 

‘‘ What do you want here, Mademoiselle ? "’ 

“For heaven's sake, do not drive me away!" said the charming 
actress ; ‘I may not have fulfilled your intentions, but | mzgA/, if you 
would condescend to teach me!" 

“ Teach you! Why, you have not the sense to learn! 

“Ah, maitre, the dulJest artiste might learn to do you justice, if she 
admired your genius as much as | do, and would take the pains I am 
ready to take! ”’ 

What with her lovely face and the charm of a persuasive voice, 
that had delighted many a noble audience, the old bear began to 
melt before the genial influence of flattery. 

After half an hour of work in private, Gretry appeared in the salon, 


| proclaiming Mademoiselle Phillis an incomparable artiste—an irre 


sistible enchantress. That same evening ‘ Colinette a la Cour’ 
was played again, and Gretry was the first and loudest in his ap 
plause. Yet not an iota was changed in the voice, style or costume 
of Mademoiselle Phillis. Ah! there have been many, before and 


| since, who have acted the parts of Phillis and Gretry in the foregoing 


little farce of Beauty and the Bear. 


- Pr - ee 


THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


HE first question with which everybody accosts everybody, aad 
in especial, with which the inquiring lip shoots keen arrows in 
to the integument of a musical critic is this: ‘‘ How does the 
ninth festival compare with the rest? What do you think of it?” 

One is often put to it to find the answer which sails a straight and 
steady course between the devouring Charybdis of his own artistic 
conscience and the barking Sylla of the questioners’ omniverous 
vanity ; and, indeed, if a comprehensive answer be given, the critic is 
voted an autocratic dogmatist, even though he may have swept the 
whole surface of the subject with an amiable whitewash of generality, 
whereas, if he particularizes, and discloses the foundations of his 
faith, he is thought to be a tedious lecturer, a kind of banyan tree of 


| talk, ready to fasten and take root at every spot he touches. Since, 


however, Mr. Editor, you have asked for my personal views, untinct- 
ured by either the bitters or sweets of conventional requirements, | 
will, in the narrow space assigned, record my opinions, buttressed 
with their reasons, as far as can be done. 

Most persons have but a misty notion of what they anticipate in a 
festival. The questions and comments which one hears on every 
side at Music Hall make evident the fact that many place themselves 
vis-a-vis with the great oratorio in the frame of mind suited for a 
comic opera, viz., all agog for passive, unreflecting amusement, and 
(alas! alas! be it spoken in a whisper) there are not wanting worthy 
gentlemen who, in the very midst of some divine symphony of Schu- 
mann or Beethoven, nudge a neighboring musician and ask, ‘* How 
much longer will this last ?"’ and, learning that there will be possibly 
fifteen or twenty minutes more of it, promptly rise and stroll out to 
the corridors to wait for the intermission. 

There is, however, a reasonable clientelle for high art in Cinci 
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nati, and the inner brotherhood of musicians may be devoutly thank- 
ful that the breeze of fashion sets toward the slumbering embers of 
music once in two years, and lifts into living flame before our eyes 
these mighty works of genius. 

Every musician knows that the movements of a sonata must have 
a mutual bearing as to key and rhythm. Mendelssohn even arranged 
his sets of detached songs without words with a care which was cer- 
tainly fastidious and perhaps finical. In like manner the various num- 
bers on aconcert program must be at once contrasted and consistent, 
varied but not heterogeneous, relieving but not distracting the list- 
ener as they pass in procession before him. A festival is simply a 
mammoth concert. The same laws of homogeneous fitness and art- 
ful counterbalance must pervade the whole cycle of separate con- 
certs. The Greek tragedians and Richard Wagner have felt this 
need of a cosmos, with expansive unity which shall touch the horizon 
on every side and leave no gap, consequently they have linked their 
dramas into triologies. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas has exercised the same artistic judgment in 
building up his festival programs, and whether we consider them as 
separate entertainments, or as one solemn celebration of the glory of 
music, they perfectly satisfy the artistic sense. I wholly agree with 
the opinion often expressed among professional musicians, that 
Mr. Thomas is one of the greatest program builders in the world 

Thus, in the ninth festival we have in the antique style of sacred 
choral music those glories of the eighteenth century, Handel's 
‘‘Messiah,”’ and Bach's ‘‘ Matthew Passion,”’ both created in the 
Protestant spirit, while over against them we find two Catholic works, 
employing the ancient Latin hymns as text, but erected out of the 
most splendid effects of modern harmony and orchestration, like 
Gothic cathedrals illuminated with oriel windows, the“ Stabat Mater”’ 
of Dvorak, the Bohemian, and the Requiem Mass of Verdi, the 
Italian. 

Again, the central evening of the series contains a cantata of the 
Frenchman, Saint-Saens, and some splendid specimens from Richard 
Wagner, the most Germanic of Germans. Even the most careless and 
superficial observer must here discover catholicity of taste and the 
instinct of selection. It is in place, just at this time, to enter a word 
of protest against the foolish eddies of discontent that sometimes rise 
et blow against Mr. Thomas. We are told, forsooth, that he is 
harsh, quick-tempered, ambitious, autocratic, and, above all and 
worse than all, he won't let the dear public have its coveted sugar- 
plum of an encore, that it may munch and munch and grow still 
more oblivious to the noble symmetries of his program. As for the 
brusquerie, that is probably not pleasant, but it may be wholesome. 
As to the quick temper, nearly all musicians are irritable, and God 
knows they have causes and occasions enough for their unpre- 
pared dissonances of soul, while lastly, every reasonable lover of 
music rejoices at the sturdy good sense which prompts Mr. Thomas 
to oppose an adamantine back of refusal to the surges of importunate 
applause. 

The great biennial festivals have now reached the number of nine 
(the sacred number of the muses), and they, taken together with all 
his countless other labors, demonstrate Mr. Thomas to be par excel- 
lence the national educator of America in music, and the evangel of 
art could not have been carried through our wide Western wilderness 
except by such a man of iron. Theodore Thomas deserves profound 
admiration and lasting gratitude from all Americans, and especially 
from those who live in the higher walks of music. But the pith of a 
festival is the chorus. Otherwise it would not differ from a series of 
miscellaneous or symphony concerts. 


But does our present Cincinnati May festival chorus deserve the 
censures and the praises which have been showered upon it in plen- 
teous handfuls like alternating sand and rose leaves? Yes, and no— 
neither and both—neither the censure, which has been sweeping and 
destructive, nor the praise, which has swollen itself into a pzan. 
After weighing the successes and shortcomings of the chorus with 
attention, my opinion is that on the whole it is better than the chorus 
of two years ago, and has more finesse but less enthusiasm than 
the choruses of the first three festivals. The singing in ‘‘The Mes- 
siah "’ was undeniably tame, especially in the “‘ Hallelujah ¥ and the 
“Amen,” where massive chords of overpowering fortissimo were 
called for. Indeed, whenever thrilling climaxes were needed one only 
heard a little struggling soprano like an edge of white foam on the 
tempestuous billows of instrumental sound, but in the “ Stabat Mater” 
of Dvorak this fault was completely amended, the finale of that work 
rousing one to a pitch of rapture. Again, the singing of the ladies 
in the Spinning Chorus from ‘ The Flying Dutchman” was the per- 
fection of refined grace and precision, even the difficult cascades of 
laughter being perfectly descended. ‘The orchestra stands as high in 
its merits as the utmost pitch of laudation can climb. Glad as we 
may be to have other great directors in the country, the Thomas or- 
chestra is still marvelous. In one important respect it is unrivaled, 
in what we might call the sensuous beauty of tone, if musical 
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sounds appealed for their criterion, like shrimp salad and cham- 
pagne, to the nerves alone. Let it be called the suavity of tone. 
The enchanting sounds from that mass of instruments, from strings 
and wind alike, captivate and cast a spell over the listener ; then the 
accents, the little billows of nuance, the transparent chords from the 
wood instruments, the tingling but never strident brasses, all are per- 
fection itself. The organ, under the hands of Mr. Mées, produces a 
sublime effect, and should be more frequently employed. Of the 
soloists there is space for but a word. Our local soprano, Mrs 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, never in all her career sang so well. It was 
magnificent work. Her tone was full, her scale even, and her style 
adapted to the music in hand. Miss Clementina De Vere, the chief 
soprano of the festival, created a favorable impression to begin with, 
and added largely to it by her later appearances. As a singer of 
florid music she is exquisite, and stands in the very front rank, while 
in sacred and emotional music she is also admirable. Her voice has 
a singular purity of tone and a liquid sweetness indescribable. 
Though a Parisian, her art was obtained in Italy under Madame Al- 
bertini, one of those excellent vocal trainers whose reputation is great 
in Italy, but has not reached our shores. The contralto, Miss Winant, 
gave Handel's aria, ‘‘ He was despised,” with noble style and unaf- 
fected pathos. She would be a most acceptable contralto but for an 
incessant and ugly tremolo. Mrs. Toedt showed great talents, and 
promises much for the future; Mr. Fischer is a superb singer of the 
German school; Mr. Toedt is always a satisfying and musical tenor ; 
Mr. Whitney is still the ideal oratorio basso ; but the greatest of them 
all is that man with a voice of gold and the faultless method, the 
English tenor, Edward Lloyd, who, in sacred music, makes us think 
we hear an angel sing. 

Having listened to every concert of every Cincinnati May festi- 
val, in all sixty-three, from that adventurous year of 1873 to what 
Mr. Krehbiel thinks our ‘‘ epicurean epoch" of 1890, I am prepared 
to set down this festival in letters of gold. There have been differ- 
ences among them as to artistic merit just as there have been wide 
fluctuations in financial support, varying from a surplus of $27,000 
to a deficit of $12,000 or $15,000, but taken for all in all this series 
of seven concerts has been worth as much to a musical mind as the 
very best of the former eight. 

However, the most conspicuous excellence of the festival was the 
orchestra. Theodore Thomas is, and always has been, a marvelous 
chooser, teacher and leader of orchestral musicians, but this time he 
has outdone himself. When the ‘‘ Thomas” orchestra first visited 
Cincinnati, in March, 1870, and gave us our first realization of that 
longed-for and read-about glory of modern civilization, the complete 
orchestra, the finish and purity of their tone amazed even our few 
connoisseurs, and ever since Theodore Thomas has bestowed the 
most fastidious care upon the physical beauty of the sounds gener- 
ated among his instruments, but now he has added many significant 
details to the readings, and anything more beautiful than his per- 
formance of the four symphonies last week I shall probably never 
hear in the atmosphere of our planet. It has often been said, and 
with truth, that the brasses and reeds surpass those of every other 
orchestra, but the strings have often been complained of for being 
disproportionately weak, and smooth to the verge of tameness, but 
now their breadth of tone, their quick accents, their billows of shad- 
ing are away up in the sunshine where no cloud of criticism can 
reach them, 

But to return to the chorus. To speak of it is to plunge ‘‘in 
medias res,’’ or, perhaps, I had better say rush into a swarm of bees; 
you touch the sensitive spot of Cincinnati and Cincinnatians, and a 
vital organ of the festival project. There is much on this topic which 
might be said, and ought to be, for the good of all concerned, but it 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to avoid misconstruction. The 
chorus merits both praise and gratitude for the time and labor which 
it has bestowed upon these works and the happiness which it has 
brought within our reach, but if it has blemishes and is reminded of 
them, why should there be a hue and cry? When all the circum- 
stances are considered, the work of these five hundred ladies and 
gentlemen has been surprisingly good. 

Should one ask, Were the flaws there which the critics complained 
of? I would answer, Yes, many of them; but-no one, so far as I 
know, has commented with just enthusiasm upon the finish and 
sweetness of many of the minor effects, piano shadings, involved 
roulades and the like. The chorus was often too weak, however, es- 
pecially in the “ Hallelujah” and ‘‘Amen” of “ The Messiah,” the 
chorus ‘‘ Ye Lightnings, Ye Thunders’ in the Passion music, and 
parts of the Verdi Requiem; but then, just think, one trombone is a 
match for three hundred human voices, and what are five hundred 
amateurs against the Music Hall organ and an orchestra of one 
hundred and twenty-five? There should be at least one thousand 
members in the chorus, and in the early days, which the critics sigh 
for, there were that many. Why there are not more to-day is hard 
to answer. I have never been deep in the secret counsels of the 
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May festival management, and what I know is of that vague char- 
acter which all music-lovers possess ; but I hazard the opinion that 
the establishment of an expensive, regular festival chorus was, is 
and must remain a mistake. The choral parts of these works could 


* be studied better in small societies than in this larger one, just as 


they do in England, which is the choral country par excellence, and 
so they were in the early festivals. In a small society the director 
can get at the cruder voices more certainly and coach them with less 
fatigue to the efficient minority. 

In not one paper has a recognition been given to the indefatigable 
assistant director, Mr. Louis Ehrgott, yet the marks of his minute 
drill and patient care were omnipresent and obvious to those who 
have had any experience in molding and polishing the work of a 
choral regiment. Nearly all that was praiseworthy in the singing 
of the recent chorus was due to Mr. Ehrgott’s energetic and fastidious 
drill. The choristers complained that their occasional confusion and 
lumbering uncertainty of rhythm was due to the sudden and at times 
unexpected changes of tempo made by Mr. Thomas. If this be the 
truth, then Mr. Thomas ought to be reminded that a band of artists 
upon instruments, whose business is the performing of music, and 
who are daily under the eye and baton of the same director, may 
ripple responsive as a lark to every breath of the director's passing 
mood, but four times the number of amateur singers, unfamiliar with 
his personality, can not be so flexible. Many changes of tempo are 
needed in the performance of any piece of music, but such changes 
should be marked with a metronome by the director beforehand, 
and his assistant should practice the singers till the tempo becomes 
automatic. 

Cincinnati is surrounded by a dozen villages, such as Wyoming, 
Westwood, Avondale, Clifton, and the like, where reside our wealthier 
citizens, and in each of these a choral society already exists, or could 
be organized by a word. I[n such socigties we must find the true con 
servatories where musical exotics can be fostered and surrounded 
by a suitable climate. By extending our call to a radius of a hundred 
miles or a little more, Columbus, Urbana, Springfield, Dayton and 
Lexington might be enlisted, and a vast choral mass of twelve or 
fifteen hundred could be gathered in 1892. The very living heart of 
a community, in regard to the pulses of musical enthusiasm, is a 
local singing society. Travelers tell us that the trees and grasses of 
the tropics are savage and gigantic; its soil scorched and brown; 
and the eye finds little repose, but much of the glaring and oppres- 
sive, while in countries like England nature smiles under the benison 
of temperate moisture, and grassy turf is woven, the chief refresh- 
ment of the eye. As the myriads of tiny grassblades spread over 
the face of nature her most abiding charm, so the myriads of ama- 
teur singers, though indistinguishable as individuals, nevertheless 
collectively outweigh in musical import the conspicuous soloists who 
tower into personal prominence. 

Just what is the standard of admission to the chorus I do not know; 
but this I do know, that I could name in a breath a long list of local 
singers, who have reputation for both voice and schooling, who are 
not members of the chorus and would not give the time to it. They 
ought to be there, for while the world lasts, good, reliable singers as 
file leaders will be an indispensable desideratum in a great chorus 
if it is to be molded into unity. Some years ago I had it from the 
highest authority that some of the prominent choristers were secretly 
paid for their services, and, for my part, I do not think such a dis- 
crimination either unjust or unpolitic. 

Prophecy is one of the most underpaid of modern professions. 
Whenever asked my opinion as to what the public will like, or what 
will come to pass, I think of Lowell's Hosea Biglow: ‘‘ Now I'm 
gittin’ on in life I find it’s a sight harder to make up my mind. Nor 
1 don't often try to, when events ‘ull make it fur me, free of all ex- 
pense."’ 

I sincerely hope there will be another festival, and find no reason- 
able ground to doubt it. I am heartily glad they have so much 
money, but there is one thing I wish they would do, that is, give us 
something between this and 1892. Cincinnati is a kind of musical 
anaconda—once in two years she wakes up, devours in a trice half 
a dozen great oratorios whole, then goes to sleep, coiled up on her 
lazy hill-tops, and pays no further attention to musical enterprises 
Under the patronage of the May Festival we ought to have from 
three to six oratorios and concerts a year, and by combining the 
Apollo Club with the College Choir and some of the above-men- 
tioned choral societies it could be done with a high degree of perfec- 
tion and infallible success. 

After New York and Boston, Cincinnati has been and still is, per- 
haps, the most musical of American cities, but it looks now’as if the | 
tables were turning in favor of Chicago. Cincinnati would be more 
truly musical if she supported quiet, regular courses of concerts more 
liberally, and digested her music at shorter intervals. We hear a 
great deal of the jolly Christmas-tide in old England, of its roast 
pig, holly-crowned and with a baked apple in his mouth, but the | 
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reason such a feast was so notable might be found in the meagre fare 
and semi-starvation that stretched between the Yule-tides 

The wonderful land of Egypt exists by the overflow of the Nile, 
but it exists through the ingenuity and forethought of man, who, 
storing up in reservoirs the redundancy of waters, at will distributes 
them through channels and rills, and so, through the touch of water 
as by some magic elixir of life, transmutes the desert to a garden. 
Let Cincinnati be equally wise, and in storing up her musical energies 
and overplus of enthusiasm create a continuous pathway of beauty 
for her people Joun S. VAN CLEVE. 
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ir HE Normal continued its sessions in North Reading until 1859, 
tals and among its members up to this time were Geo. B. Loomis, 
¢ for some years superintendent of music in the public schools 
of Indianapolis, Theodore E. Perkins, T. M. Towne, Chester G. Allen, 
J. M. North, authors and convention conductors, and Luther W 
Mason, for a long time prominent in the primary department of the 
public schools of Boston as musical superintendent and principal 
teacher. A few years ago this Mr. Mason went to Japan, by the in- 
vitation of the Japanese government, to inaugurate there the system 
of teaching music to children that had been in use in the Boston 
schools. He remained in Tokio about two years, if 1 remember 
rightly. 

Another member of the North Reading Normal was Theo. F. 
Seward, the present energetic leader of the tonic-sol-fa movement in 
America. Have you ever received a letter from Mr. Seward, or read 
one of his editorials, when he had his war paint on for tonic-sol-fa? 
If so, did not,the hand-writing of the one, or the sledge-hammer 
blows of the other, give you the idea that he was a giant in size, 
with the voice of a stentor? Then have you met him afterward? If 
so, you found a rather small, delicate-looking man, with a soft voice 
and a sweet smile, with gentle and refined manners, and one of the 


| kindest hearts in the world—in most respects probably entirely dif 


ferent from your idea. I admire Mr. Seward greatly, but this con- 
trast between his strong, aggressive work and his gentle ways has 
always to me a humorous side. 

Two other members of the Normal Institute in those days, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak more at length later, were James R. 
Murray, the present editor of THE Musica Visitor, and Chauncey 
M. Wyman, from Keene, N. H., then just beginning his musical 
career. 

I can not name all the Normals who were successful in their work, 
for that would include nearly every member from the first session up 
to the time of which I am writing. They were invariably the strong 
men and women of their widely varied localities, and their new 
equipments of methods of teaching and singing gave them great 
popularity and success 

My time now from Normal to Normal was passed in writing at 
Willow Farm or in conducting musical conventions in various parts 
of the country. I could easily have occupied every week of the year 
in the latter work, Mr. Bradbury and I being almost the only prom- 
inent people in it for a while. Dr. Mason was occasionally tempted 
to conduct some of the larger gatherings in New England, but he 
confined his outside work in those days mostly to the Normal. Mr. 
Webb was also fully occupied with work in Boston, which he rarely 
left. But there was now a constant pressure for a book, or a can 
tata, or songs, so I spent about half the time at my desk. I now 
began to hear from Mr. Curwen, the elder. He had found my little 
lessons and part-songs for singing classes helpful in his tonic-sol-fa 
enterprise in England, and wrote very kind and appreciative letters 
of acknowledgment for the same. He was accustomed to say, 
‘* We have in England plenty of high-class music, and more than 
enough of the Captain Jinks kind of songs, but there is a wholesome 
middle-ground in regard to both words and music in which you in 
America greatly excel,’ and soon my cantatas and songs were issued 
there to an extent that I was not fully aware of until a recent visit, 
when I saw the list of them in the catalogue of the British Museum ; 
but I will speak more fully of that further on. My acquaintance 
with Mr. Curwen thus commenced was kept up by correspondence 
until his death, and every year revealed to me more and more of his 
noble and beautiful character 

These were ideal days—writing until noon, and then driving to a 
neighboring town, or fishing in some of the pretty ponds that were 
all about us. The favorite fishing ground was a little lake in North 
Andover, about eight miles away, and many a time have we spent 
until dark, after our return, distributing to the neighbors the surplus 
fish of our afternoon's catch. 

In 1858 my brother E. T. and Mr. C. M. Cady started a music 
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business in Chicago—nearly the “far west"’ in those days—under 
the firm name of Root & Cady. My convention work brought me oc- 
casionally to their neighborhood, and it was an odd and very pleas- 


This was not so much on account of the small pecuniary interest I 
had in the enterprise as the great interest I took in everything my 
brother did. This brother and myself were nearly the same age. 
We had been much together all our lives. He had married the lovely 
‘Lily’ of the Rutgers Institute ‘‘ Flower Queen,’’ and was now pre- 
paring for himself a home in the comparatively new city of Chicago. 
So, whatever applications for conventions I declined, none from the 
west were refused, and I appeared nore and more frequently at the 
little store. 

It was very pleasant to see the new business grow, and it was not 
long before the partners said: ** Come, put in some more capital and 
join us; we need the capital, and your name will help us.” I was 
delighted with the idea, not that I thought of giving up my profes- 
sional work—I did not dream of that, nor of living in Chicago; but 
to have this connection with my brother, and this business for a kind 
of recreation was extremely attractive. So it was soon brought about, 
and | became a partner in the house of Root & Cady. 

Some things that I came in contact with in those days are worth 
speaking of. One is the currency. Not only you could not use an 
Illinois bank note in New England, but in going from Boston to New 
York, or vice versa, you had to change your money into that of the 
state to which you were going. A bank note of either city would be 
closely scrutinized in the other, and only taken at a discount. As for 
a western bank note I might almost say it would not be taken in the 
east at any price. So the results of my western conventions were 
always carried home in gold which it was sometimes hard to get. 

To those to whom this seems strange, in the presence of our pres- 
ent national currency, it may be of interest to say that I remember 
well when there were no such things as dimes and half-dimes, but 
instead, the smallest silver coins were in New England “ nine-pence” 
(12} cents), and “ four-pence-half-penny " (6} cents). In New York 
the same coins were called “ shilling ’’ and ‘‘ six-pence.’’ That came 
from the plan of having a succession of half values from the dollar 
go cts., 25, 124 and 6}. Then there were cents and half cents, 
which were large copper coins. 

It is not wonderful that the trouble the fractions caused compelled 
the present excellent decimal plan. For a year or two perhaps after 
dimes came in, a difference in value was made between the to-cent 
piece and the 12}-cent piece, (and the 5 and 6},) but that difference 
was so troublesome that either by a law or by common consent it was 
ultimately given up and both were put on a level. Then the old 
coins, as if mortified and disgusted at being undervalued, retired from 
public life. Fora few years a stray one, looking lonely and anti- 
quated by the side of the bright, new usurper, would occasionally be 
seen, but they are all gone now, excepting the few perhaps that are 
in the hands of the old coin collectors. 

The eagerness with which gold and silver were sought in those 
times of trouble with bank notes, made people anxious and interested 
in a high degree in regard to the resumption of specie payment, 
which was suspended during the war and for a time afterward. How 
good the gold and silver looked in prospect. But when the time for 
resumption came, every body waked to the fact that one need of the 
old times was entirely gone. The new national banking system was 
in successful operation, and the national bank note of one state was 
just as good in other states as at home, and at the resumption those 
who at first loaded themselves with coin soon found that bank notes 
were far more convenient to carry, and now that they were just as 
‘good as gold,’’ were much to be preferred for the ordinary uses of 
business. So the millions in coin that were made ready to redeem the 
national bank notes were practically untouched, and resumption, ex- 
cepting as it established the value of bank notes, was something of a 
farce. It was a pretty clear case of the old story of the foreigner and 
the shaky bank: “If you can pay me, I don't want it; but if you 
can't pay, I must have it.” 

It was curious to observe, when specie payment was suspended, 
how soon all the little coins, as well as the large ones, fled to hiding 
places. Then, what trouble for change, But that seemed the be- 
ginning of success for the horse-car lines, then recently established 
in Chicago. People had not become used to them ; they had not been 
well patronized, and were looking rather discouraged—horses, cars 
and rails. Then the company issued five-cent tickets, which were 
used for change not only on the cars but in the stores, and people 
having a good many of these tickets in their pockets doubled or 
trebled their car-riding and set the enterprise on its feet. 

Then came that most excellent scheme, the government fractional 
currency—so neat to carry, so very convenient to send by mail; in 
fact, as much better in every way for ordinary business than the small 
coin, as bank notes are better than silver dollars. They would have 
all the advantage now that they had then, and their wearing out and 
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loss by fire, and in other ways, would be a large revenue to the gov- 
ernment; but the comparatively few men who sell silver for coinage 


are powerful enough to deprive us of these advantages, even in the 
ant sensation to find in this new section a kind of business home. 


face of the hoarded millions of silver dollars that can not be forced 
out among the people. ; 
An amusing little incident comes to my mind in connection with 
this fractional currency. It was several years that there were practi- 
cally no coins in Chicago—time enough for a small merchant in 
newspapers to establish a flourishing business without ever having 
seen one. He came into the car to sell his evening papers and a 
Californian, sitting next to me, took one and gave him a silver half 
dime. The little fellow looked at it, and at the man, and supposing 
that it was a joke that was being played upon him, thrust the coin 
back, seized his paper and ran out of the car. He did not know that 
the little silver disk was money. All the five-cent piece he knew was 
the little paper note for that amount, bearing the government stamp. 
Speaking of the five-cent newspaper brings to my mind the fact 
that for years after 1 came to Chicago there were no copper coins 
here. The smallest sum that you could use in paying was five cents. 
Several efforts to start penny or two-cent papers failed because there 
were no pennies to pay with, and, of course, no change for a five- 
cent piece. This fact with regard to new sections of our country is 
well known, but the deduction from that fact may not be so readily 
thought of, namely, that where such business conditions exist, society 
is in a crude and not in a refined state, It is an axiom, that the 
higher the refinement in business transactions the smaller the coin. 
While in Chicago a half dime was the smallest, in Boston and New 
York the cent was in common use, in London the half penny, and 
in Paris the sou, and even the centime. But Chicago has greatly im- 
proved. At the present time we are refined enough to have excel- 
lent penny and two-cent papers, and no reputable citizen now goes 
about without copper coins in his pocket. G. F. R. 


Dos OO 


PULPIT AND CHOIR. 


Ne words of the faithful living preacher of the Gospel have 


ever been the wisdom of God and the power of God unto sal- 

vation. Hardly less, sometimes éven more, effective has been 
the service rendered by the sweet singer of Israel. A choir, the notes 
of whose voices are prompted by hearts full of love for Christ and 
for souls, will often sing the glorious gospel of redemption with a 
power to reach hearts which have been unmoved by the most stir- 
ring utterances from the pulpit. The pulpit and choir in hearty sym- 
pathy with each other, and cordially co-operating together, are sure 
to wield a mighty power in persuading men to turn unto the Lord. 

How to increase the effectiveness of each should be the constant 
study of both pastor and choir. Two or three minor points should 
not be lost sight of. 

First: Thoughtful, faithful, prayerful preparation should be 
made for each service beforehand. In the study, at the rehearsal, 
and by personal drill this should be attended to. 

Second: At the sanctuary service the mere mechanical execution 
should be hidden entirely out of sight, or reduced to the least possi- 
ble amount. Any minister who preaches as if his thoughts were 
upon his gestures, or the modulations of his voice quite as much as 
upon the truths he has to utter, will find that he is as truly shorn of 
his power as was Samson when shorn of his locks. Any choir 
which is absorbed in the proper adjustment of external appointments, 
which is unduly disturbed by some little unexpected occurrence 
which grates upon the sensitive ear, which requires the tap of the 
chorister, audible perhaps throughout the sanctuary, to secure its at- 
tention, or which necessitates the constant beating of time with baton, 
or extended arms or both, making him who does it the one conspic- 
uous object attracting the attention of all; any such choir must of 
necessity lose most of its power as a means of grace to themselves 
or the congregation. 

That ancient proverb, ‘It is the highest art to conceal art,” should 
be clearly illustrated in the pulpits and choirs of our Christian sanc- 
tuaries, 

These mechanical considerations are necessary while preparing for 
the service. Butat the service they are out of place and are a serious 
defect. 

Third: 


The preacher or the choir whose object it is to lead in the 
worship of God, or to save souls, or to comfort the sorrowing, or to 
strengthen the tempted, or to encourage the desponding, or to arouse 
the careless and indifferent, can not indulge in levity, in inattention, in 


needless whispering, or talking; nor in the reading of books or pa- 
pers. Such indications of a thoughtless disregard tn the proprieties 
of the time and the place, and such evidence that the service they 
render is a heartless perfunctory service, will of necessity make the 
efforts of any pastor, or any choir, barren of blessed results. 




















THE “BARBER OF BAGDAD.” 
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arranged as a ‘‘Kyrie"’ for the services at St. George's Chapel 
Windsor. 
Mr. Moszkowski's new Suite in F, “ written expressly for the Phil 


OW that Cornelius's “‘ Barber of Bagdad " has won its way to | harmonic Society,” has already been performed at Dresden, and thi 
recognition as a comic opera classic, the fate which it met | Critics seem divided in opinion on its merits. More recently it was 
nearly a generation ago in Weimar has little else than a his- | 8'V€" under the composer's direction at the Gewandhaus Concerts, 


torical interest. It is only for the sake of truthfulness in the record 
that attention is called to a paragraph printed some time ago in 
The Post,of Boston. The writer aims to correct a “‘ very mislead- 
ing statement’’ published by this journal in its first review of the 
opera. This “misleading statement"’ was to the effect that Liszt's 
resignation of the conductorship was owing to a demonstration of 
the Weimar public against the opera and Liszt's desire to incorporate 
it in the.repertory of the Grand Ducal Opera. The Boston news- 
paper writer says that the demonstration of demauuanal was planned 
by an angry stage carpenter with whom the composer had quarreled, 
and carried out by a coterie of his friends. It requires considerable 
naivette to believe, in view of Liszt's relations to the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, that a disturbance raised by the friends of a stage carpen- 
ter should lead him to sever his connection with the Grand Ducal 
Theater. The fact is, that such evidence as has come to the notice 
of the present writer tends to show that Liszt's grievance grew out of 
the fact that the powers that were refused to sustain him in his effort 
to incorporate an opera whose artistic tendencies were beyond the 
appreciation of a conservative public. Felix Mottl, who became the 
opera's fosterfather long before Liszt died, in introducing it to the pub- 
lic twelve years ago (only four years after the composer's death), 
said, apropos of the Weimar incident: ‘‘ The whole circle of artists 
who lived at that time around Liszt (von Bulow, Tausig, Felix Drae- 
seke and others), in Weimar, interested themselves greatly in the 
work, and used all their influence to win a favorable reception for it. 
But this, alas, was the ‘tragic sin’ of the opera. The ‘ Party of Prog- 
ress ' with its much-abused leaders, Wagner and Liszt, was at that time 
still too weak to assert itself successfully against the malicious at- 
tacks of a cunning opposition. This opposition, seeing finally that 
it was impossible to prevent success from crowning the efforts of 
Wagner and Liszt, were all the more industrious in expectorating 
their venom upon their pupils and friends. Poor Cornelius had to 
become one of these martyrs. The first performance of his ‘ Barber ' 
gave rise to one of the most unheard-of theater scandals in Weimar; 
to a Parisian ‘Tannhauser’ performance on a small scale, and on 
that evening Liszt laid down the baton of the Weimar Theater for 
the last time.”’ 





—— 
ja 


MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH NOTES. 


Fes North Staffordshire Musical Festival will take place on Oc- 





tober ist and 2d. There will be a choir of 250 voices, and the 


works chosen are Sullivan's “Golden Legend,” Mozart's “‘Re- | 


quiem,"’ Haydn's “ Creation,” Stanford's ‘‘ Revenge,” Parry's “Blest 


Pair of Sirens,” and a new cantata, “ Fair Rosamond,”’ by the late | 


Mr. Desmond L. Ryan and Dr. Swinnerton Heap. 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Madrigal Society, | 


one of the oldest institutions of its sort now existing in Europe, will be 
celebrated this year, when it is proposed to revive Tallis’s famous mo- 
tet “‘Spem in alium non habui,’’ in forty real parts, that is to say, 
for eight choirs of five voices each. The work, which is certainly the 
most remarkable, and practically a unique, example of forty-part 
counterpoint. was performed eleven years ago by Mr. Henry Leslie's 


choir, when it excited a good deal of curiosity. It was, we believe, | 


last given by the Madrigal Society towards the close of the long con- 
ductorship of W. Hawes, which lasted for upwards of thirty-five years 
and ended in 1846, and it will this year, we assume, be conducted by 
Dr. Bridge, of Westininster Abbey. The Madrjgal Society was found- 
ed in 1741 by John Immyns, attorney and “ lutenist to the Chapel 


Royal,” and its first meetings wére held at the Twelve Bells in Bride | 


Lane, Fleet Street. The membership is limited to forty, and among 
the eminent names which have been inscribed on its rolls are Sir 


John Hawkins, Battishill, Arne, Cooke, Stevens, Horsley, Spofforth, | 


Beale, Hawes, Vincent Novello, Thomas Oliphant, Hobbs, Turle, 
Bishop, W. Chappell, and Hullah. Among its present members are 
Sir J. Stainer, Dr. Bridge, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. Kellow Pye, 
and Mr. Eaton Faning. 

Two Jewish melodies were utilized by the band-master of the Royal 


Marine Light Infantry by desire of the Princess Beatrice in the tab- | 


leaux of “ Esther before Ahasuerus ” and “ Esther's Coronation,” at 
the recent royal tableaux vivants at Osborne. Mr. Henry Lazarus, 
well known in connection with synagogue music, supplied the two 
tunes, which were the “ Zigdal,”’ used at the New Year and the Re- 
joicing of the Law; and the “ Hodu"’ for the New Moon by the Jew- 
ish composer Mombach, which the Queen has since, it is said, had 


| Leipzig. Grieg’s ‘Olaf Trygvason,”’ given the same day at the Ge 
| wandhaus, is described as being a very important work, and it at 
tained considerable success. 

Mr. Sims Reeves will postpone his farewell of the London publi: 
until after his provincial tours are concluded. Apart from the non- 
advisability of gravely bidding adieu to the metropolis in July, and 
| shortly afterwards commencing a final series of concerts in the prov- 

inces. it appears that Madame Christine Nilsson, who volunteered to 

| sing at the great English tenor's farewell, can not come to England 
| till towards the end of October. Mr. Sims Reeves’ final concert at 
| the Albert Hall is therefore now to take place late in the autumn 

At a special meeting recently held of the committee, it was decid 
ed that the Bristol Festival programs should include ‘‘ The Redemp 
tion,’ Parry's “ Judith,’’ Handel's ‘“‘ Theodora,”’ and Sullivan's “ Gol 
den Legend.”” Once more important novelties will not be attempt- 
ed, doubtless chiefly owing to the difficulty of securing a sufficient 
number of orchestral rehearsals 

Although various paragraphs, apparently upon good authority, are 
going the rounds concerning the intentions of the committee for the 
forthcoming Birmingham Triennial Festival, the fact should not be 
forgotten that the committee itself has not vet even been appointed. 
There were several resignations after the last festival, which resulted 
in a deficit instead of a profit. The most influential of the gentle- 
men now associated with the festival have, however, wisely accepted 
the suggestion that, after the plan so successfully carried out at 
Leeds, a certain number of seats (which at Leeds means practically 
three-fourths of the house) shall be set apart for those who choose to 
buy serial tickets for the entire festival. This reform, which will 
probably be adopted by the full committee, should have been ef- 
fected many years ago. Opinions are divided as to the advisability 
of postponing the festival next year from August to October 


en ~<a 


GOUNOD AS A CRITIC. 


S regards singing in particular, | once heard Gounod say to a 
f . young girl who meant to go on the stage, and who, while 

gifted with natural abilities as well as careful training and in- 
telligence, spoiled ‘them by a thick and heavy utterance: ‘‘ The 
musical voice is better and better the more nearly it approaches to 
spoken words. A purely vocal note, however beautiful, must be 
varied and made distinct by words, which alone supply expression, 
dramatic sentiment, warmth and life. A pure, clear, and distinct 
| utterance is the first law of the art of singing."’ Two anecdotes will 
| show precisely what Gounod means when he says to the expounders 
|of his woks, ‘“‘ Nosentiment.”’ | One which I heard from himself goes 
back to the production, in 1858, of ‘‘Le Medecin Malgre Lui.” 
| Meillet, the baritone, was rehearsing the part of Sgnarelle. He 
finished one musical phrase with one of those vulgar rallentandos so 
familiar in the traditional Italian opera, which, however, made abso 





|lute nonsense of the theatrical situation. ‘No, no, no!’ cried the 
| master, ‘‘ that is all wrong! Why on earth do you go to sleep over 
| this cadence?’ “To produce an effect,” replied the singer. Gounod 


| proceeded with all his energy to explain the scene—and indeed to 
hear Moliere explained by Gounod, both essentially French in their 
genius, was the perfection of lucid commentary. At last the fellow 
said quietly: ‘‘So you don't want the rallentando. Just as you 
please ; I only did it for your sake. We shall produce no effect, that 
is all."" To this day Gounod, as he thinks of the man, bursts out into 
that delightfully open, child-like laughter of his. I was an eye-wit 
ness of the other incident at the time when “Sappho” was revived 
at the Opera in 1884. The incidental role of the Shepherd was in- 
trusted to one of those third-rate tenors whom our French theatrical 
slang calls “ grandes utilites,"" and whose artistic pretentiousness is 
on a level with theirown mediocrity. This individual strained every 
effort to put into a passage which he considered too simple for him 
self everything which the composer had not put into it; false points, 
misplaced subtleties, and incongruous vocal effects. In vain did 
Gounod endeavor at every rehearsal to drive into the dullard’s 
| narrow brain the true meaning of the pagan chant in honor of sen- 
suous pantheism. At last, despairing of success, he jumped up in the 
tiny stage box whence he was supervising the rehearsal, and half 
| vexed, half in jest—for his anger is never serious—he shrieked at 
him: ‘“ My good friend, would you oblige me? Do sing that pas- 
sage like a brute.” Gounod is very quick in judging a singer's artis- 
tic capacity even before hearing him sing. ‘‘I look into his eyes,” 
| he says; “you can always see the voice in the eyes.” 
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THE new Sunday School singing book, ‘* Win- 
nowed Songs,” is a beauty. It is edited by 
Mr. Sankey, who has had access to the best ma- 
terial, new and old, and has judiciously ‘* win- 
nowed” and tested every piece thoroughly bc- 
fore it was admitted to the book, The result 
is a superior, practical, singable collection, 


worthy the consideration of any school, 


WouLp it not be well to heed the suggestion 
to raise the May Festival chorus to 1,000 or 
more, taking in outside societies like those of 
Glendale, Wyoming, Mansfield, etc.? Would 
not some such arrangement be an incentive to 
the formation of small choruses all over the 
state, and would not this be very desirable? 
This is the plan of English festivals, and there 


are none better. 


AN interesting application of electricity for 
theatrical purposes was made in connection 
with the ballet in ‘*Ascanio,” Saint-Saen’s new 
work, at the Paris opera, This was the torch 
carried by the Genii, It was of very limited 
dimensions, and had to be kept alight for a 
quarter of an hour each evening. An incan- 
descent lamp was concealed in the jewelled 
torch-head, and a small battery was placed in 
the staff. In lighting the torch the actress who 
took the part of Phebus, and carried the Genii 
torch, applied thumb-pressure to a spring in 
the handle, when the connection was formed 
and the lamp was lighted. The batteries were 
daily charged at the electro station attached to 
the opera house. 


THE question was raised bya few dissatisfied 
musicians as to whether the famous Strauss 
and his Vienna orchestra should be allowed to 
visit America, He has come, and is delighting 
ull lovers of good music with his world-re- 


nowned waltzes, etc. We have been much in- 





terested in looking over the new publication 


entitled ‘* The Strauss Concert Album,” which 
contains a new and choice collection of dance 
music as performed by the world-famed orches- 
tra. The collection is entirely new, the hack- 
neyed’and earlier waltzes of this composer and 
others of his family being omitted, as they are 
already found on every piano, A very inter- 
esting sketch of the Strauss family, their music 
and methods of conducting, forms the introduc- 
The portrait of 


Eduard Strauss, Vienna’s favorite, adorns the 


tion to this fine collection. 


cover, Besides the music of the Strauss family, 


there are compositions by Moszkowski, Gillet, 
Gregh, Lassen, and many others, making an 
album of new music that is entirely unique. 


EVERYTHING connected with Eduard Strauss 
and his orchestra, now in this country, is of 


general interest. A Bostonian, who attended 


the first concert given in that city, thus de- 
scribes Strauss’ manner of directing his orches- 
tra: 


Strauss conducted largely without notes. 
Sometimes he used a baton and a music rack. 
Sometimes he used his violin bow, and in his 
own compositions he conducted entirely with 
his violin in his hand or resting on his hip. 
Those who remember the elder Strauss, the 
brother of Eduard, who came to conduct his 
own music at the Gilmore jubilee, were not un- 
prepared for the method of conducting which 
pervaded the concert last night. That an or- 
chestra could fail to do his every will was 
almost impossible. In the overture to the 
**Merry War,” with which the program began, 
and in the more serious numbers, he was some- 
thing like other conductors, only there was 
seen a magnetism that could easily sway his 
musicians whither he would. But in the dance 
music he was with the performance at every 
minute, His body, his feet, his hands, his 
arms weré all in motion, keeping time with the 
music and directing his musicians at the same 
instant, At times he would face the audience, 
beating time with the bow of his violin, and 
when the movement evidently pleased him he 
would raise his violin and join heartily in the 
performance, He conducted and played as if 
he enjoyed it, would drop his violin in an in- 
stant, turn suddenly but as gracefully as if he 
were on the floor in the midst of a waltz, to 
some portion of the band that needed special 
directing. When the numbers ended he was 
away from the stand, with a graceful flourish- 
ing of his bow, almost before the last strains of 
the orchestra had died away, and he began 
each number almost as suddenly. The audience 
could not help enjoying it, and the people went 
away longing for more. 


THE fol!owing good things from Schumann’s 
£s g 


’ 


‘Rules and Maxims” will be as useful to the 


concert attendant and other music lovers as to 


the regular music student. It is a great thing 


to know how to listen and to judge: 


Do not be afraid of the words theory, 
thorough bass, counterpoint, etc.; they will 
appear friendly enough to you when you are 
familiar with them. 

No children can be brought up to healthy 
manhood on sweetmeats and pastry, Spiritual, 
like bodily, nourishment must be simple and 
strong. The masters have sufficiently provided 
for this; hold to it. 

Listen attentively to all folk-songs; these 
are a treasure house of lovely melodies, and 
will teach you the characteristics of different 
nations. 

Never omit hearing a good opera. 








| 
| 
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Honor the old, but bring a warm heart to 
what isnew. Do not be predjudiced against 
unknown names. 

Do not judge a composition on the first 
hearing of it; that which pleases most at first 
is not always the best. Masters must be 
studied. 

In judging compositions make a distinction 
between them as to whether they belong to art 
or merely serve as the entertainment of ama- 
teurs. Stand up for the first! But it is not 
worth while to grow angry about the others. 


Tone Pictures. 


We have before us three cards, upon each of 
which are beautiful drawings made by an in- 
strument called the pendulograph, the propel- 
ling power being musical sounds or vibrations. 
The designs are geometrical, shewing the reg- 
ularity of the air waves produced by given 
tones, and are quite unlike anything yet pro- 
duced. They are veritable pictures, one of 
which, ‘*Shells from music’s ocean,” shows 
three beautiful shells of exquisite shape and 
color. 

We are not yet informed as to the modus 
operandi of the pendulograph, which produced 
these charming pictures of musical sounds, but 
shall take the first opportunity of informing 
ourselves and our readers. In the meantime 
we will call attention to another discovery in 
this department of science recently made by a 
lady, Mrs, Watts Hughes, which is of great 
interest and use, 

The student of acoustics is quite familiar 
with Chladni’s experiments with sand, glass, 
and fiddle bow. Beautiful geometric designs 
were produced in this manner by this great 
student of sound and others, but there still re- 
mained a doubt as to just what part of the de- 
sign was produced by the vibration of the bow, 
and what by the vibration of the plate itself. 
This question has been settled by the discovery 
of Mrs, Hughes. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the discovery as told in Cassel?s Maga- 
ine of late date: 

The experiments are conducted as follows: 
A hollow receiver is procured, over the mouth 
of which is stretched an elastic membrane. The 
surface of the membrane is covered with a semi- 
fluid upon which impressions can be easily re- 
ceived. The singer then approaching the appa- 
ratus sings on to the surface of the membrane, 
exercising the greatest care that his notes are 
singularly steady and perfectiy accurate in the 
At once the 
musical note mirrors itself on the paste, and in 


intonation of the given sound, 
the most unexpected forms. The statement 
will doubtless not readily be believed when we 
say that the forms of flowers, as perfect as if 
they were drawn, occur among the rest, and, 
indeed, contribute the majerity of the figures. 
Daisies, with every petal exactly shaped, are 
common ; lilies, as symmetrical made, are not 
rare, A change of note, or of témére, will pro- 
duce a miniature tree on the paste. By some 
slight variation, impossible to estimate, the 
figure of a star-fish willappear on the surface 
of the membrane; another imperceptible differ- 
ence of sound will lay, side by side with the 


star-fish,an anemone. Occasionally the vibra- 














tions—presumably owing to an unconscious 
augmentation of force on the part of the singer 

will imprint themselves in the form of shells, 
beautifully voluted, the wrinkles in the scroll 
being so incisively indented that when photo- 
graphed they appear as if creases in the picture. 
Suddenly deserting these marine forms as ca- 
priciously as it took them up, the sound will 
create ferns, suspend bunches of fruit, and 
otherwise adorn with similar emblems the sur- 
face. There is, of course, much room for con- 
jecture in the explanation of these various 
know for 


forms. Some facts, however, we 


certain. When the sound is producing flowers 
on the paste the singer can at pleasure increase 
the number of petals by gradually making the 
tone ascend. At each fraction of a tone on 
which his voice rises a new petal is added to 
the flower. He can thus, by a careful manage- 
ment of his breath, increase a pigmy daisy that 
lies first imprinted on the paste to a gigantic 
sunflower, occupying nearly the whole surface. 
In the other forms—-e. g., the shells—this addi- 
tion of piece by piece does not appear, and the 
scroll once fashioned remains. 

The forms thus produced on the paste are 
photographed whilst the membrane is in sono- 
rous vibration; or water-color impressions are 
taken; which are transferred on to glass im- 
mediately after being produced. The advan- 
tage of the latter method is that the minute 
beauty and delicacy of the forms can be shown 
to perfection by the use of various colors for 
different parts of the same object. 

Such results of modern science as the pre- 
ceding bring us to the threshold of an interest- 
ing inquiry into the reality of one of the most 
extraordinary ideas of antiquity, The Greeks, 
who were certainly innocent of any such re- 
search into the mysteries of sound as we have 
just described, held in the person of Pythag- 
oras, his school and numerous natural phi- 
losophers who followed him, the doctrine that 
music is the principle of form in nature, and 
that every shape and natural figure in the ani- 
mate and inanimate world was determined and 
created by the divine infusion of music into the 
formless matter of chaos. “ By whatever means 
it -were introduced,” says one of the greatest 
of these ancient thinkers, ‘for on that point we 
are left entirely without a basis for speculation, 
music, and nothing else but music, must have 
been infused into matter so as to bring the 
formless universe to harmonious order, and to 
produce the forms we see around us of land- 
scapes, rivers, trees, flowers, instead of the 
qverlasting chaos which preceded.” Is it not a 
little singular, in illustration of this ancient 
idea, to find the vibration of musical sound at 
the present day being proved to produce the 
forms of flowers, trees, shells and other natural 
objects, spontaneously and without any previous 
suggestion of the form by pencil or the hand of 
man; to see the same power, when exercised 
upon a chaos of grains of sand, at once throw 
the sand into patterns of symmetry, whose lines 
and curves might very easily, if we were dis- 
posed to carry out the analogy, be construed 
into miniature models of winding rivers, sweep- 


ing mountain chains and other objects, which 
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give order and outline to the vague monotony 


of a landscape? Pythagoras, who went further 
than others of the same school, proceeded to 
great detail in exemplifying the power of music 
in giving form to matter, He made the bold 
asse: tion—for which he has been called a mad- 
man—that the octave gave our globe its present 
form. We should not like to enumerate the 
treatises that have been written, or to allude 
to the endless derision which has been showered 
on this philosopher for his apparently wild and 
meaningless assertion, but we will remark 

in strange agreement with such a hypothesis 

the experiments of Chladni have revealed that 
whenever an octave is sounded on the glass 
plate the sand, whatever its previous position 
may have been, invariably ranges itself in the 


form of a circle. 


City Wotes. 


We mis ed the genial W. L. B. Matthews, of 
Chicago, at the Festival. 


A large party of musical people came from 
Toledo, O., to do the Festival. 


Miss Grace Root, Miss Jessie Root, and 
friend from Chicago, attended every concert 


Mrs. E, H, Ashford, of Vanderbilt Univers'ty, 
Nashville, Tenn., was an attendant upon the 
Festival. 


Prof. Eckhardt, of Columbus, was in to see 


us during the Festival, and seemed to be enjoy- 


ing himself 


The veteran ticket-seller, Mr. H. Lloyd, mad 
his return to the Festival Board without the 
loss of a single ticket. 

Tirre Haute, Ind,, was well rep:esented at 
the Festival by a jolly party consisting of 
Misses Kent, Touzalin and Floyd 


An interesting recital was given by the 
pupils of J. M. F. Sno lgras, May Sth, in his 
music-room, 166 West Ninth Street. 


Our friend, Prof, Jno. S. Van Cleve, very 
kindly offered to prepare the report of the May 
Festival, on account of the Edi:or’s indisposi- 
tion. 


A pupils’ recital was held in the drawing- 
room of Miss Baur’s Conservatory Saturday 
afternoon, May 17th, at which a choice pro- 
gram was presented. 


The music for the Commencement Exercises 
of the Cincinnati Wesleyan College is under 
the direction of W. Waugh Lauder, and is of a 
higher grade than is common to such occasions. 


Miss Clara Baur gave a reception on May 
7th in honor of Madame Steinbach-Jahns, 
Herr Arthur Nikisch, Kerr Anton Ilekking 
and Ilerr Franz Kneisel, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


The illness of the Editor during the past 
month has interfered with our giving a full re- 
port of concerts since the last issue. This will 
explain any apparent neglect, and any omis- 
sions that may be noticed. 


Mrs. Davidson, the popular vocal teacher, 
of Louisville, Ky., was with us during the 
Festival week, as also the following from 
Louisville: Miss Virginia Meldrum, Miss 
Mamie F. Huber and Miss Hatie Huber. 





Concert and Conventions, 


Signor H. P. Fabiani, formerly of this city, 
late of Detroit, has removed to London, Ont., 
Canada, for the summer, where he has been 
well received, 


The pupils of Miss Hendrick at the Female 
Seminary at Oxford, O., gave a miscellaneous 
concert which was much admired by a large 
and appreciative audience. 


The Third Annual May Festival of St. Lou 
Sunday Schools took place Saturday, May 31st, 
under the direction of L. F. Lindsay, who, we 


believe, was the originator of these Festivals. 


Mr. J. De Zielinski has located in Bufialo, 
N. Y., from which place he sends us progran 
of musical recitals given by himself an 
pupils. It is hardly necessary to say they con 
tain music of the highest order. 


A fine organ recital was given at the M, E 
Church ia> month by Mr. Hul er, Jr., rganist, 
with the assistance of Miss Susie K. Rike, con- 
tralto. The program contains 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Delibes, Hiller, Fesca, 


Spohr, etc. 


1 selections Ire 


Mahan’s Sixteenth Annual Festival take 
place at the Cortland Opera House, Cortland, 
N. Y., June 2d to 6th inclusive The Festiva 
will be conducted by Dr. H. R. Palmer, of 
New York, who w be assisttd by tir 
guished soloists from Boston, New York ar 

} 


elsewhere. 


We have two programs from the Virginia 
Female Institute, giving selections as per 
formed by the graduating class of 1890 Che 
music is all of a high order, showing that the 

isical department of this school, under the 
direction of Mr, F. R. Webb, has attain 
high excellence. 

‘** Zanie,”’ the Gipsey opera, by H. P. Dank 
received an admirable representation recently, 
at Plymouth, Pa, The performance was most 
ably managed by Mrs, Col, Wilcox, of Ken- 
tucky rhe local papers say it was the grat 
est and most claborate event of the season in 
the amusement line. 

Dr. Geo. F. Root’s cantata ‘ David, the Shey 
he Loy, was recently rendered to a pach 
house tn Tiffin, Ohio, by the Y. P. 5S, ¢ E. of 
the First Reformed Church, Miss Ina Bacher, 
leader, and Mr. E, R. Good, accompanist 
Che people were delighted, and many desire 
a repetition ofsame. The cantata was also ren 
ered at Re] ublic, O} , Ww th the } 
results 

Mr, Palmer’s engagements for the coming 
season are as follows The Music Festiv 
Cortland, N. Y., June 3-( Phe Chautaug 
Assembly, Ottawa, Kansas, June 17-27; Th 
Chautauqua Assembly, Crete, Neb., July 1-1 
State Musical Festival, Waukesha, Wis., July 


15-18; The Chautauqua Assembly, Mad 
Wis., July 22—-August 2; The great Chautay 
qua, New York, August 5-26; Musical Con- 
vention, Beaver Falls, Pa., September 2-5. 


Miss Julia E. 
Beaver, Pa., and a pupil of W. H. T. Aborn, 
of that institution, gave a most excellent Piano 
Recital on the evening of May 8th, upon which 
occasion she had the assistance of Mr. F. J. 
Bussman, vocalist, C. W. Fleming, violinist, 
and Mr, Jno. Bell, accompanist. Miss Tay] 
played Beethoven’s sonata, op. 27 No, 2, Con 
ceito by Schumann, op. 54, assisted by M 
Gertrude Griffiths, the Rhapsodies Hongroise, 
No. 7, and other choice selections 

The Le Mars (lowa) Glode speaks thus of 
their recent Musical Convention ‘*The mu- 
sical people of this city finished up their fou: 
days’ convention under the directorship of Dr 


Taylor, of Beaver College, 


Root, of Chicago, by giving a grand concert at 
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the Opera House last Friday evening. Dr, 
Root has a national reputation as a musical 
leader, and people will readily believe this who 
heard the excellent choruses which showed 
wonderful proficiency, skill and training for 
so short a period of instruction and prepara- 
tion. The Doctor explained the program of the 
evening and made running commentaries on 
the same, and also addressed divers remarks to 
the audience, some of which were highly 
amusing. The chief theme of the evening was 
the cantata ‘ Bethlehem,’ and was, as the Doc- 
tor himself said, ‘remarkabty well rendered.’ 
The whole affair was a splendid success, and 
the thanks of all music-loving people should 
be tendered to Dr. Root, who is ‘ one of atthou- 
sand,’ and to the musicians and singers from 
abroad and at home who so ably assisted him.” 





- 


The Old Camp Candlestick. 


To Gen. Elisha Mix, Allegan, Mich. 


a 


There is, in my parlor, on mantel-shelf high, 
A candlestick, battered and old. 

In fashion ‘tis homely; of brass it is made, 
But precious to me as if gold! 

‘Twas a comrade in bivouac; when resting at night, 
A comfort, companion and friend ; 

‘Twas a joy in the tent, when, with candle alight, 
It stood on a cracker-box end. 


When day’s march was over, the camp-fire aglow, 
And hard-tack and coffee served out, 

From smoker to smoker, 'mid laughter and song, 
The candle was handed about. 

And when swiftly went speeding our letters of love, 
How mach could that candlestick tell 

Of our sighings and longings for far-away home, 
And tears and heart-throbbings as well? 


III. 


The battle-field gory, the conflict, the charge, 
The forms of the dying and dead, 
In silent procession are passing again 
By the candlestick, over my head! 
Many brave hearts were. beating with ardor that 
morn, 
Who yielded their life-blood ere eve, 
And my old, battered candlestick tells me once 
more 
The cause of my dangling coat sleeve. 
IV. 
A bugle is sounding! ‘ Retreat’’ has begun 
In tones that rise piercingly clear ; 
They speak to me truly: my battles are o'er; 
The call of the death-trump I hear! 
Yet I yee love to wander thro’ camp and o’er 
fielc 
And dream of the victories won, 
Though my blackened camp-candlestick, high on 
the shelf, 
Reminds me my marching is done. 


This old, worn candlestick, this cld, brass candle- 
stick, 
Bringeth up memories rare. 
‘Tis my old camp-candlestick, my old camp-can- 
dlestick, 
Treasured with loving care. 
Wma. A. May. 





Music in England. 


LONDON, May 3, 1890. 
The musical season is now in full swing. 
Most of the serial concerts of the summer have 
recommenced, and the Royal Italian opera will 
open on the 19th of May, the Carl Rosa sea- 
son ending on the 1oth, The Crystal Palace 


season closed on the 26th ult., and a review is | 
On the 3d inst. a perform. | 


given hereunder. 
ance of **The Golden Legend” inaugurated 
the summer season, The Albert Hall season 
is ended. 


CARL ROSA OPERA, 


No details are necessary concerning most of 
the operas given during the season, The 
repertory has comprised ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 








‘‘ Lurline,” ‘* The Star of the North,’ ‘* Mig- | 


» | 


non,’’** Bohemian Girl,’’ ** Maritana,’’ ‘‘ Faust, 
** Lohengrin,” and ‘‘Carmen.”’ The criticisms, 
although not wholly eulogistic, have been 
favorable. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, THIRTY-FOURTH 
SEASON, 


The list of the music presented at the Crys- 
tal Palace Concerts in the course of the thirty- 
fourth season is comprised in three pages, and 
it includes a very large number of symphonies 
and other important works, To the Crystal 
Palace repertory during the past season have 
been added the following compositions, some 
of which, however, had previously been played 
at other concerts, to wit: Brahms’s double con- 
certo, Bridge’s ‘‘Rock of Ages,’ Couldery’s 
concert overture, ‘*To the Memory of a Hero,” 
Cowen’s cantata, “St. John’s Eve,’’ German’s 
‘“*Richard IIL.” overture, two overtures by 
Goldmark, Lamond’s Symphony in A, Liszt’s 
** Festklange”’ and ‘* Todtentanz,”” McCunn’s 
cantata, ‘* Bonny Kilmeny,” Rosehain's Piano- 
forte Concerto, several works by Saint-Saens, 
Bernhard Scholz’s Symphony in E-flat, Miss 
Smyth’s Symphonic Serenade in D, Sullivan's 
Incidental Music to ‘* Macbeth,” Mr. Simpson’s 
concert overture, ** Robert Bruce,’ Tschaikow- 
sky’s Second Pianoforte Concerto, and others. 
Five symphonies and three pianoforte con- 
certos by Beethoven and seventeen works by 
Wagner have been given. On the other hand, 
there is not a solitary specimen of Sebastian 
Bach and some of the older classics. 


MISS SMYTH’S SERENADE, 


At Mr, Manns’s annual benefit at the Crystal 
Palace on the 26th ult. there were several nov- 
elties, The first was an orchestral piece in re- 
duced symphonic form modestly called a ser- 
enade by its composer, Miss E. M. Smyth, an 
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McIntyre, one of them a setting of Sir Philip 


| Sidney's ‘* My true love hath my heart,” and 





the other, which was even still more successful, 
was a most artistic setting of Desdemona’s 
** Willow ” song. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


The Young People’s Orchestral Concerts 
commenced at St. James’s Hail last month. 
The idea is a capital one, although it has, in 
some quarters, been misunderstood. The or- 
chestra, of course, is not composed of young 
people, but of professional adults, and, al- 
though not so large as the band of the London 
Symphony and most of our other classical con- 
certs, it is quite sufficient for its purpose. The 
main idea of the enterprise is to give afternoon 
performances of music which is not above the 
heads of young people. It is not the stuff mis- 
called ‘light ” or ** popular” music, and which 
may be vulgar, but is usually neither light nor 
popular. But the programs will consist of such 
of the works of the great masters as are within 
the comprehension of young people. The 
first scheme commenced with the overture, air, 
and gavotte from Bach’s suite in D, which has 


| already frequently of late been heard at various 
| concerts, and was given with infinite spirit by 


Mr. Henschel’s orchestra. This was followed by 
Haydn’s Symphony in G (No, 13 of Breitkopf 


| & Hartel’s edition), and some ballet music 


| sohn’s ** Midsummer Night’s 


Englich lady who studied at the Leipzig Con- | 


servatory, and who has played in that city, 
Amsterdam, and other continental towns. 
Smyth is known and respected in the essentially 
art-loving center in which she has been edu- 


from Gluck’s “‘Iphigenie en Aulide,’’ the 
scherzo and the wedding march from Mendels- 
Dream’”’ music, 
the entr’acte from Reinecke’s “ Manfred,” and 
Kossini’s ** William Tell’ Overture. In the 
course of the concert Mrs. Henschel sang 
Brahms’s *‘Sandmannchen,”’ the “Spring Song”’ 
from Schumann’s ‘Song Album for Young 
People,”’ and a song by Schubert. 

On the 3oth ult. the program included 
Mozart's Symphony, Gounod’s‘* Funeral March 


| of a Marionette,’”’ Weber’s “ Der Freischutz,”’ 


Miss | 


** Linz’ Overture,” and songs from Mrs. Hen- 


| schel, 


cated, and a new string quartet from her pen is | 


announced at the opening chamber concert of 
the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, next season. Her 
serenade is in the usual four movements of the 
symphony, although each section is short, and 
any elaborate development of the theme is, 
save as to the first movement, discouraged. 
The best appreciated sections of the work were 
a jovial scherzo (which commenced with a 
fugato, and is, of course, furnished with a 
trio), and a slow movement, the principal 
theme of which is first stated by the clarinet, 
and the principal characteristic of which is its 
lyrica! character. Indeed, Miss Smith herself 
insists upon this point, and declares that the 
prevailing character of the four movements is 
intended to be respectively lyrical and humor- 
ous. At the end of the work Miss Smyth was 


| called to the platform and very loudly cheered. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S SECOND CONCERTO. 


Yet another novelty was the second Piano- 
forte Concerto, op. 44, by the Russian com- 


| poser, Tschaikowsky, played by Mr, Sapellni- 


koff. Sir George Grove printed in the program 
an expression of regret, that, owing to an in- 
advertance, the audience could not be pre- 
sented with an analysis of this concerto on the 
occasion of its first performance in England. 
It was admitted that such an analysis is almost 
necessary for the proper comprehension of 
the work, which, particularly in the first and 
last movements, is of more than usual com- 





It is hard on the patient toiler to know that 
the world-popular ‘* Nancy Lee” was written in 
an hour! Frederick E. Weatherly, its English 
author, was waiting one day for a pupil he was 
tutoring, and the pupil not appearing he 
amused himself jotting down a song which had 
suddenly appeared in his idle brain, It is im- 
possible to estimate the number of copies 
which have been sold of this simple and stir- 
ring air, but it has added many a dollar to 
Weatherly’s bank account. Its popularity suf- 
fered a temporary lapse at the time of the 
famous Princess Alice disaster, for the sailors 
were singing it as the ship went down, but it 
had taken a vigorous hold on the hearts of the 
people, and was soon whistled as gayly as ever. 
Weatherly has written songs for the past 
twenty-five years. All have been successful, 
many popular, but none have reached the 
fame of * Nancy Lee.” His first song wascalled 
** When we are Old and Gray.” He inherited 


| his poetic tastes from his parents, and when a 


plexity, and also on account of its novel de- | 


tails, notably in the slow movement, which 


contains, besides the usual solo for pianoforte, | 


parts for solo violin and a solo for violoncello. 


The brilliant and extremely difficult opening | 


allegro and finale were cleverly enough played 
by Mr. Sapellnikoff. Two more novelties were 


youth was the pet of an eccentric old gentle- 
man who spoke a half dozen languages, had 
traveled with Scott and Thackeray, and was 
overflowing with old stories and legends, 
Weatherly was once asked where he got all his 
ideas, and replied that they arrived unheralded 
in his brain. He writes love songs, although 
he is a married man with a family of children, 
[lis sea songs are written far from the sea, his 
rural songs, fresh with the breath of the wind 
and the murmur of brooks, are written in town, 
his melancholy ditties when he is happiest. In 
fact, unless he is happy he can not write at all. 
He is authority for the statement that he owes 
much to Aristotle, Weatherly’s songs are in 
the thousands and have made him a rich and, 
best of all, a happy man. 
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Mr. Cowen’s “Thorgrim.” 


’ 


Mr. F, Cowen’s new opera ‘‘ Thorgrim” was 
produced on the 22d of April, under the com- 
poser’s conductorship, by the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany at Drury Lane, and was received with 
every mark of favor by an audience which in- 
cluded the Prince of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Antonin Dvorak, the 
composer, from Prague, and a large assemblage 
of English musicians and music-lovers, Al- 
though in points of detail the work may fairly 
be open to criticism, it should be acknowl- 
edged at once that the success achieved was 
amply deServed. ‘‘ Thorgrim” is commend- 
ably free from shop songs; and it is pervaded 
throughout with a thoroughly artistic spirit. 
The composer, although not actually adopting 
Scandinavian tunes, has by many a touch man- 
aged to impart a certain amount of local color 
to his music. The vocal part-writing is excel- 
lent, and the orchestration is remarkable for 
that delicacy and finish which music-lovers ex- 
pect of Mr. Cowen. - 

The plot is as follows: The heroine Olof, a 
Norwegian belle of the tenth century, is loved 
by two half-brothers, one a Viking named 
Thorgrim, fearless and bold, though not a 
little given to bullying; and the other Helgi, 
who, although depicted as the victim of relent- 
less fate, is little better than a coward. The 
Viking, who is “love-born,” or otherwise illegit- 
imate, murders a man ata feast, and is conse- 
quently banished from his home, although 
King Harald Fairhair, strnck by his boldness 
and courage, willingly takes him as king’s 
man. It is at a reception held by the king, to 
which the principal Jarls are invited, that 
Thorgrim first meets the fair Olof Sunbeam, 
rudely brushes aside his legitimate half-brother, 
to whom she is betrothed, and forthwith de- 
mands of her father her hand in marriage. He 
is refused, and consequently quits the king’s 
service. In the third act, however, he returns 
from the Western Isles, and, amid the pine 
forests of his native land, once more meets his 
beloved Olof. The cowardly Helgi is intro- 
duced to the scene, and were it not for his 
timidity a duel would probably have put an 
end to the rest of the plot. In the last act, a 
fine scene in the fire-hall of Olof’s father, the 
fire-braziers running down the center of the 
hall, which is decorated with trophies of the 
chase and is illuminated by torches held by the 
Norwegian warriors, a table is spread for the 
wedding banquet of Helgi and Olof, The 
Viking, like another Edgar of Ravenswood, 
suddenly appears, and, after vainly once more 
demanding the lady’s hand, his men extin- 
guish the torches, and the two lovers escape in 
the darkness, the opera ending as the Viking’s 
dragon-headed barque is seen putting out to 
sea, and snatches of the love duet show that 
the two have escaped to the Western Isles, 

There is no regular overture, but as the cur- 
tain rises King Harald Fairhair is expected by 
the populace, and he presently enters at the 
head of his men, Girl-warriors indulge in a 
barbaric dance (in which Mr. Cowen is thor- 
oughly in his element) and in a sham fight, 
which, amid the clattering of short Norwegian 
swords upon bright shields, is highly effective. 
With a spirited king’s song describing the 
dangers and pleasures of a Viking’s life and a 
capital drinking chorus of warriors, which par- 
takes to a certain extent of the character of an 
old English part-song, the revelry ends. Little 
is made of the gaming quarrel between the 
two half-brothers, or of the declamatory scena 
in which the Ortrud-like Arnora incites her 
son Helgi’s men to fight. The tenor song of 
loyalty addressed by Thorgrim to his king, 
although, perhaps, lyrical rather than patriotic 
in character, is, however, in Mr, Cowen’s best 
manner, Then follows Thorgrim’s second es- 
capade, when for uttering a foul word he kills 
a man in the royal presence. His father’s 











house becoming rather too hot to hold him, he 
enlists as a king’s-man. The song of loyalty is 
once more pealed forth, but more triumph- 
antly, by Thorgrim, joined by the excited 
Norsemen, and it thus forms an imposing cli- 
max to the first and strongest act. 

The opening of the second act, with its too 
lengthy pageant march, in which the king re- 
ceives his principal Jarls, is more feeble, and al- 
though the tender tone of Thorgrim in his first 
address to the fair Olof forms an agreeable con- 
trast to the previous turbulent scenes, it is not 
until the interview between Arnora and her cow- 
ardly son that the music becomes once more in- 
teresting. A fine prayer to the goddess Freya, 
dramatically rendered by Madame Tremelli, 
animates the youth, and a martial baritone 
song, ‘‘ Leap from thy scabbard, O blade,” 
sung with infinite spirit by Mr. Crotty, shows 
that Helgi has tardily conjured up some sort 
of courage. The vocal gem of the act, how- 
ever, is the quaint tenor ballad (with obbligato 
for saxophone), which might almost be a 
Scandinavian folk-song, sung by Thorgrim, 
and based upon the North German legend or 
the hapless Thorvald, who drowned himself 
for love of his dead wife. The act closes after 
Thorgrim has demanded the hand of Olof and 
is refused, whereupon he throws up his allegi- 
ance and becomes a Viking. 

In the third act, which is essentially lyrical, 
the action for a period almost halts, Wandering 
in a pine forest,one of Olof’s maidens sings a de- 
lightfully melodious little ditty, the burden of 
which is taken up by the female chorus. It is 
based upon the Norse legend of the love of Ivar 
for the fair Una, and it was prettily enough sung 
by Miss Kate Drew. Its lightness somewhat 
discounted the interest of the conventional 
scena for the heroine which follows, and 
whence after the appearance of Thorgrim we 
pass on to the traditional love duet. Here 
Miss de Lussan had her first chance of the 
evening, and although the duet is somewhat 
unequal in merit, both the prima donna and 
Mr. Barton McGuckin, her companion, gave 
effective expression to the contrast between the 
tenderness of its opening portions and the pas- 
sionate appeal to join the Viking in his west- 
ern home, on the damsel’s acceptance of which 
the duet concludes. 

In the last act, which is laid in the 
**Firehall”’ of Olof’s father, the dull 
fires running down the center of the build- 
ing, after a capital baritone song, in which 
Helgi apostrophizes the powers of Fate, the 
guests enter for his marriage to Olof. The 
epithalamic chorus is again an excellent exam- 
ple of Mr. Cowen’s vocal part-writing. Stir- 
ring scenes are, however, at hand. The Skald 
is about to invoke the goddess Var to bless the 
pair, when Thorgrim, like Edgardo of old, 
steps to the front. He again demands the 
lady’s hand and is refused; whereupon he 
strikes his shield with his battle-axe, and his 
Vikings rush in to extinguish the torches. 
There is a scuffle in the dark, and clashing of 
swords and shields is heard with angry shouts, 
until, when lights are again brought in, the 
back of the stage is disclosed to view, and as 
the curtain falls the Viking and his bride 
snatches of their love duet in the third act 
gradually dying away in the distance—are 
seen sailing away to the Western Isles, which 
will henceforward be their h« me. 

It need only be added that the performance, 
making due allowance for the difficulties of a 
first night, was a good one, and that at its con- 
clusion Mr. Cowen had to come before the cur- 
tain with the artists to bow to the applause. 


wood 





Organists should not consult their clergyman 
about the selection of voluntaries. It 1s re- 
ported that when a certain reverend gentleman 
was approached by his musical colleague with 
the question: ‘* What shall I play ?” he, with 
his mind fixed upon something else, answered : 
** What kind ofa hand have you got ?” 
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American College of Musicians. 


The fifth annual examination will be held at 
the University ofthe City of New York, Univer- 
sity Place, on Tuesday, June 24th, commencing 
with the Theoretic Examination. There will be 
two sessions daily, and the papers will be given 
out as follows: Tuesday, 9 to 12, Harmony ; 
3 to 6, Counterpoint. Wednesday, 9 to 12, 
special theoretic paper in connection with the 
instrumental and vocal examination. Wednes- 
day, 3 to 6, Terminology and Acoustics. 
Thursday, 9 to 12, Musical Form ; 3 to 6, His- 
tory. The Demonstrative Examinations in the 
different branches will commence on Friday 
morning at 9 o’clock, and will continue until 
all the candidates are examined. 

The officers of the College for the year are: 
E. N. Bowman, President; S. B. Whitney and 
J. U. Fillmore, Vice-Presidents ; Robert Bon- 
ner, Secretary and Treasurer. The Board of 
Examiners are: Piano, Dr. Wm. Mason, Wm. 
H. Sherwood, A. R. Parsons; Organ, S. P. 
Warren, S.B. Whitney, G. E. Whiting ; Voice, 
Madame Luisa Cappiani, J. H. Wheeler, F. W. 
Root; Violin, J. H. Beck, S. E, Jacobsohn, 


G. Dannreuther ; Public Schools, W. F. Heath, 
N. Coe Stewart, Wm. H. Dana; Theory, E. 
M. Bowman, W. W. Gilchrist, Dudley Buck 


Intending candidates are requested to bear 
in mind that their applications and fees for 
examination must be sent to the 
before June 15th. 
and examination papers for 1887,’88 and ’89 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Robt. 
Bonner, 60 Williams St., Providence, R. I. 


pecretary 
Copies of the prospectus 


Musical Mopper. 


MORE THAN ONE KIND oF Scotcu,—* Do 
you like the Scotch,” asked one traveling man 
vf another who was reading Burns. 

**Yes,”’ was the reply, “if it’s cold weather 
and the Scotch is hot enough.”’—AMerchant 
7vaz éler. 

A Jew went up toa railroad station and 
said: ‘‘ Gimme a tiget to Springfield ?” 
‘**What Springfield?” asked the 

seller, ‘* Illinois or Massachusetts ?”’ 

**I don’t gare. Vichever’s the sheapest 
Ex hange. 


ticket- 


THE Music Lesson.—Mrs, R.—‘* Why, pro- 
fessor, what is the matter ?’’ Prof. von Spielen 
(angrily)—** Madame, I spend von hour ut 
von half dis morning to exblain to der y« ung 
lady vot is der difference between von whol« 
rest und von half rest, und she still take der 
half rest ven I say the whole rest,’”’ Mrs. R. 

‘* Why, Elsie, I am surprised. Why don’t you 
do as the professor tells you? You know you 
have plenty of time.’’—Zi/e. 


Professor C—— had gone to spend the even- 
ing at a friend’s house. When he was about to 
leave it was raining very hard, wherefore the 
hostess kindly offered him accommodations for 
the night, which he readily accepted. Sud- 
denly the guest disappeared, nobody knowing 
what had become of him, and the family wer« 
about to retire for the night when the professor 
walked in as wet as a drowned rat, He had 
been home to fetch his night shirt !— @uffal 
Courier. 


— - 





A reader of the lyric poetry of the Eliza- 
bethan age is struck with its adaptation to 
music, its limpidity and directness of utterance. 
** Each composition,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
in the Fortnight Review, ‘‘is meant to be sung, 
because the poet’s soul was singing when he 
made it. The lyrics of the present age possess 
but little of this quality. Mr. Symonds once 
asked Jenny Lind why Shelley’s lyrics were 
ill-adapted to music. She made him read aloud 
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to her the Song of Pan and To the Night. | Inn Fields in February, 1740, also gave to the 


Then she pointed out that the verse is full of 


complicated thoughts, and packed with con- 
sonants, ‘I can sing Milton’s 

‘**Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, 

Their loud, uplifted angel-trumpets blow!’ 
said Jenny Lind, ‘‘and I can sing Dryden, but 
I could not sing your Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Keats; no, not much of Tennyson either. 
Tennyson has sought out all the solid, sharp 
words, and put them together; music cannot 
come between,” The lyrics of the present 
time, so Mr. Symonds sums up the facts, are 
not so singable as the Elizabethan lyrics, 
because they are far more complex in their 
verbal structure, in their images and emotions. 





> 


English Notes. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan has made great progress 
with nis new serious Opera, two acts of which 
are now practically finished, and there is little 
doubt that the complete work will be ready for 
production early in the Autumn at Mr, D’Oyly 
Carte’s new theater in Shaftesbury avenue. 
Sir Arthur desires at present that the story 
shall not be published, but the plot, of course, 
is upon an English subject. This will be the 
first serious opera that Sir Arthur has pro- 
duced, although twenty-five years ago he com- 
posed the greater portion of an opera called 
‘The Sapphire Necklace,” which could not 
be placed on the stage owing to the undramatic 
nature of Chorley’s libretto. The overture 
was, however, performed at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866, and various portions of the music have 
been utilized for other works. 

The new enterprise of Italian opera, an- 
nounced at Her Majesty’s Theater, has finally 
been abandoned by M. Mayer, owing to the 
lack of sufficient time to organize such an 
enterprise. 

The overture and entr’actes for Mr. Irving’s 
presentation of ‘* The Master of Ravenswood ” 
at the Lyceum in Autumn have been entrusted 
to Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who, as a Scottish 
composer, must be considered peculiarly quali- 
fied for the task. 

The late Prof. Wylde died without making a 
will, but the London Academy of Music will 
be carried on under the direction of a com- 
mittee of professors. Mrs. Wylde herselfis a 
lady of large private fortune. 

Little Otto Hegner will retnrn to Europe 
this month, but as at present arranged he will 
go direct to his home in Switzerland for vaca- 
tien and a further course of study under Hans 
Huber, It is unlikely that he will play in 
London this summer, and, indeed, there are 
indications that the ‘‘ prodigy” craze here is 
not so strong as it was a couple of years ago. 
Hegner will probably return to the United 
States in the autumn for another series of re- 
citals. Little Josef Hofmann, the first of the 
recent army of pianoforte ‘‘ prodigies,”’ has for 
a long time past been quietly residing in Ger- 
many, where he is completing his education, 
His next appearance in public will be as an 
adult pianist. 

Dr. Hubert Parry has now decided upon a 
subject for the cantata he has been com- 
missioned to write for the Norwich Festival 
this year. Once more drawing from the clas- 
sics instead of from the works of living authors, 
he has, we understand, resolved to newly set 
to music portions of Milton’s ‘*L’Allegro,”’ 
and ‘Il Penseroso.” Dr. Parry’s last preced- 
ing work, composed for the Leeds Festival of 
1889, was, it will be recollected, a cantata to 
Pope’s ‘*Ode on St. Cecilia’s Dey.’’ It may 


perhaps strike music-lovers as a curious coin- | 


cidence—though of coursc nothing more than 
a coincidence—that Handel, immediately be- 
fore producing his well-known version of 





world a setting of an **Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day ’’—namely, that of Dryden. 

Madame Sophie Menter, although she had 
frequently visited London down to 1888, had 
not until the rgth ult. appeared at the Crystal 
Palace for eight years. Madame Menter’s 
principal solo was Schumann’s Concerto. 





A Singing River. 


A peculiar musical resonance, which John 
Boyle O’ Reilly describes in Ouding as occurring 
in a sequestered portion of the Susquehanna 
finds its counterpart in the low sandy banks and 
marshes of the Pascagoula river, and is ac- 
counted for by the inhabitants of its shores in 
a more picturesque, if not so practical, a man- 
ner. Among the numerous Indian legends 
which have drifted back to us from the old 
colonial life of our country, there are none 
more Rhenish in flavor than the oft-told legend 
of Pascagoula bay. Upon calm, moonlight 
nights a mysterious music has been heard to 
issue at intervals from the water, and floating 
over its surface for a time, dies away in soft, 
melodious fragments, Apparently it comes 
from caverns or grottoes below the bed of the 
stream, and, ascending from the water in a 
volume of sound, it curls under the very keel 
of the traveler’s boat, and reaches the ear like 
the strains of a thousand distant AQ®olian 
harps. 

To the wholly practical mind the phenome- 
non may be accounted for in part by the pecul- 
iar formation of the banks of the stream, the 
wild rushing of the wind through the reeds 
and ledges on the shore, or the hollow inden- 
tations in the bed of the river.—-Outing. 


—_— ~ —— 


The Candid Cornet-Player. 





If a man goes-up to Sol Smith Russell, ac- 
cording to this writer, on a matter of business, 
and says to him, ‘‘ Tell me a funny story,” the 
comedian can not think of a good one to save 
his life—he can not be forced into being funny. 
But, on the other hand, if a man begins prop- 
erly by telling a story himself, thereby giving 
Russell a chance to say ‘* That reminds me,”’ 
etc., he will start in and tell a story per minute 
for sixty minutes without a break—and they 
will be good stories, too, sams chestnuts. 
is the way in which he was induced to tell a 
story yesterday: He said that Cecil Clay, the 
exceedingly tall and English husband of the 
charming Rosina Vokes, was complaining 
about the towns embraced in what is known as 
the ‘* Crawford circuit.””’ He pronounced them 
very bad, and said: ‘* In one place we went to 
the theater and found only the cornet-player 
in the orchestra. After waiting a while I asked 
him where the other musicians were. ‘Oh, 
they’re playing up at the ball,’ he replied. 1 
then asked him if he was to play for us all 
alone, and he informed me that such was the 
fact. * Well,’ said I, ‘ you must be a great cor- 
net-player—you must be the greatest in the 
world in your line.’ He fingered the keys of 
his instrument, looked at me a moment, and 
said: ‘Oh, no, I’m not much of a cornet- 
player; if I was worth anything, I’d be play- 
ing up at the ball, too,.’”’ 





Dvorak’s New Symphony in G. 


Antonin Dvorak’s new Symphony in G was 
produced for the first time in England by the 
Philharmonic Society on the 24th of April, 
under the conductorship of the composer, Al- 
though the fact was not disclosed in the official 
analysis, it now seems that the Bohemian com- 


‘*L’Allegro”’ at the little theater in Lincoln’s | poser intends his symphony to be a pastoral, | 


| of which have not yet been disclosed. 


> | 


| forte Concerto in very brilliant fashion. 


| attracted so much attention. 


| Japan.” 





This | 


| ject. He 
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and to have a specified program, the details 
The 
story, whatever it may be, is less observable in 
the first than in the other movements. The 
open allegro is a remarkably vigorous piece 
of workmanship, which suffers, however, from 
a surplus of thematic material, one of the most 
important motives indeed being merely stated 
and forthwith dropped. The slow movement 
and the third, which stands in the place of a 
minuet and trio, are by far the most easily ap- 
apreciated sections of the symphony. Both 
show certain daring innovations, the slow 
movement curiously enough opening in E-flat 
and closing in the key of C, a precedent for 
which it would be difficult to find. The finale, 
which curiously enough opens with a trumpet- 
call and a drum-roll, is supposed to be typical 
of a Bohemian village feast. Its energy is un- 
doubted, and the audience at its conclusion 


| enthusiastically called Dvorak three times to 


the platform, At the same concert the Russian 
pianist M, Sapellnikoff played Henselt’s Piano- 
The 
program, which opened with Mr. Edward Ger- 
man’s “ Richard III.” Overture, closed with 
Mozart’s ** Jupiter” Symphony. 





CURRENT MAGAZINES, 


The June Century opens with another article by 
Albert Shaw, whose paper on “‘ Glasgow "’ recently 
This time Mr. Shaw 
treats of *‘ London Polytechnics and People’s Pal 
aces,’’ a Subject which is particularly timely, as simi 
lar institutions are springing up in different parts of 
the world. The frontispiece is a portrait of Walter 
Besant, author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 

John La Farge is writing “Artist's Letters from 
These papers are both illustrated and writ 
ten by the famous colorist. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this number 
is the beginning of another anonymous novel called 
“The Anglomaniacs.”" The scene is laid in New 
York, and the story is evidently written by one who 
knows well the situation. The pictures are furnished 
by C. D. Gibson, who knows how to give charm to 
his heroines. 

The secormgi of Mrs. Mason's very strikingly illus 
trated papers on ‘* The Women of the French Salons "’ 
treats of the literary influence of the Salons in the 


| Seventeenth Century. 


Joseph Jefferson's Autobiography this month deals 
with the *‘ Keans in Australia,’ there being full-page 
illustrations of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kean. 

Charles de Kay has another pa ver in his series on 
Ireland, this one being entitled “Irish Kings and 
Brehons.”’ Mr. de Kay gives new derivations of the 
names of the five Irish provinces. The pictures ac 
companying this article are very curious and in 


| structive, including a landscape by Alexander of 


* Reginald’s Tower.”’ 

The fiction in this number, besides ‘The Anglo 
maniacs,”’ consists of the eighth installment of Mrs. 
Barr's “‘ Friend Olivia,’ and illustrated short stories 
by Arlo Bates and Octave Thanet. 

“What's the News?” is a fresh and interesting 
statement, by Eugene M. Camp, of the cost of gath 
ering news, with other matters germane to the sub 
yublishes, by permission, some striking 
tigures in this connection. 

Poems are here printed by Florence Earle Coates, 
W. C, Wilkinson, the late Mrs. Hutcheson, Andrew 

’. Saxton, Edward A. Oldham, Charles Henry Webb, 
and others. 

The Topics of the Time treat of the following sub 
jects: “The Outlook for Wood-Engraving,”’ ** Jour- 
nalism and Newsmongers,’’ ‘‘ Nine Thousand Manu 
scripts’ (received in one year by The Century Maga- 
cine), and the “‘ Influence of Athletics.” 

In Bric-a Brac a series of drawings by Mr. Kemble 
shows the start, progress, and conclusion of a “’ Pus 
sum Hunt.” 


The June Wide Awake opens with a beautiful front- 
ispiece by E. H. Garrett, which illustrates a story as 
beautiful, by Annie Bronson King, entitled *‘ Little 
Sir Lionel.’’ The number is almost entirely given to 
short stories ; among them are “ Spot the Mustang,’ 
by D. B. Waggener of the Philadelphia Times, ‘‘ Mar- 
tha’'s Travels,’ by Katharine B. Foot, “‘ Ickery Ann,” 
an unusually impressive story, by Mrs. Elia W. Peat 
tie, ‘‘ Missmilly,”’ by Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, 
‘*The Rubber Boy,’’ by Florerce E. Weld,‘ Blosso.n,”’ 
by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, and “ The Indian Guard- 
ian,’ by Grace Dean McLeod. Two Serials are be- 
gun: ‘‘ The Quest of the Whipping-Boy,"’ by Georgi- 
ana Washington, an amusing school-room extrava- 
ganza, and ‘‘ The New Senior at Andover,’’ by Her- 
bert D. Ward; this latter serial bids fair to be the 
remarkable story of the year, for old and young. It 
isa picture of school-life at Phillips Academy some 
thirty years ago, and is full of live boys, live fun and 
live work. The number as usual abounds with in- 
teresting original anecdote and reminiscence. 
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GOOD THINGS. 
K ANIKOMIN? 


What a strange word? What does it mean? To 
what language does it belong? That is to be guessed 
But the music of which it is the title is in the uni 
versal language, and can be played and understood 
by all. Get the Kanikomin Waltzes, 
“Winthrop,” and p'ay them, dance them, enjoy 
them. Popular Grade. Price, 60 cts, 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati | 


OLD LETTERS. 


Words by Ed. Oxenford. 
Music by Jno. E. Webster. 


Another tenderly beautiful song of bygone days. 
** Sweet were the days 
When Youth was King." 


Price, 40 cents, 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


THE COLDEN CATE 


(OR ANGELS AWAIT, ) 
BY JNO. E. WEBSTER, 


Is one of the best songs in our catalogue. We pub 
lish editions for high and low voices. Price, 50 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnat; 


MY OWN, MY ALL. 
SONG. 


Words by M. ©, Woodward, 
Music by Frederic Corbett. 


Price, 50 cents. 


This song has already attracted the attention of 
the profession, and is both played and sung in public 
with the greatest success. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


2NEW SONGS 


By J. W. BISCHOFF. 


UNANSWERED. 
Words by BROWNING. 


Price, 60 cts, Edition for high and low voices. 
** Say not the Father hath not heard your prayer, 
You shall have your desire, some time, some where.’ 


THOU ART SHE. 
Words by George P. Handy. 


Price, 75 cents. 


‘* Dost thou know who is the fairest 
Of all lovely womankind?”’ 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati | 


WHAT SHOULD AYOUNG MAID D0? 


Song written by Byron W. King. 
by Gilden R. Broadberry. 


Picture Title, Price, 50 cts. 


An excellent song of a humorous nature, pro 
pounding some inquiries which we do not attempt 
to answer here. A good encore song 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 
A LOVELY SOowc. 


THE OLD, OLD FAGES. 


By A. G. HENDERSON. 


How we love to sing of the old times; the old 
loves: the old, old faces? This is a beautiful song, 
worthy of all that memory holds dear. 
likes it. Price, 35 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati | 


by | 
| Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
| Teacher 


| Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, 


| A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No. 4. - 


| of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. 
| ai d others will find these pieces of great value 





‘Q Wake the Glad Song, = - 





Music 


| pleasing effets. 


ys 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 


Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 


PIANO SOLOS, 


Price, 40c 
Ethelinda, Op. 14, No.2, - - 
Exhilaration, Op.14,No.3, — - “ 


“ 


It isa sheer waste of words to speak of the merits | 
Teachers 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
10 SONGS for 5 Cts. 
Anniversary Songs. | 


SERIES F (1SS90C). 


A new collection of words and music suitable for 
Annual Meetings, ete., ete. It contains— 


The Circle of the Speeding Year, G. F. Root. 
Praise to the Mighty Jehovah, J. R. Murray. 
Love and Laber, - T. P. Westendorf. 
My allisonthe Altar. - - J. M. Kirk. | 
Sing, Children Sing, - - G. F. Root. | 
Some Gladness here alway, G. F. Root. 
J. R. Murray. 
Henry Purcell! 
J. R. Murray. | 
** Winthrop.” | 





Gloria Patri, ial - 
Allin Him Rejoice, - 
Parting Hymn, - - 


Price, 5 Cents. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


DR. ROOTS LATEST CANTATAS. 


BETHLEHEM. 


With words by F. E. Wether 


ly, of England. 


This Cantata is in three parts: 


E BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


1. TH 
: THE RETURN 


Price, 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


The title suggests the story, the music is full of 
Price, 30 cts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


| 
| 
For Sunday School and Choir. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Building of eT 


A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL & CHOIR 


40c | 
he | 
1c | 


Scriptural Arrangement, Songs, and Hymns b 
John Stuart Begg. ‘ J 


Music by Geo. F. Root. 


_ This 1s avery practical cantata, easy and interest- 
ing to learn, full of pleasing musical effects, and a 
remarkable variety of solos, duets, quartets, and 
choruses. The story of the building of the Temple 
and all the events connected with it, is full and com 


| plete, and cannot fail of teaching a useful lesson, as 





THE JOHN CHURCH Co... 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The John Church Co. 


well as giving a glimpse at ancient history. 
34 pp. rice 30 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


— THE — 


GloriousCause 


a Collection of 


SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


Eamest Temperance Workers, 


— BY — 
DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, ve hy Leagues, 
ete. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en 
dorsement could be desired. 


Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
postage. 144 pages. 
Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


PYRAMID UF SUNG 


— = 


Cc. C. CASE. 


A new collection of Sacred and Secular 
Music for Elementary and Advanced 
Singing Classes, Choirs, Institutes, 
Conventions. and Common and Hig 
Schools. The Pyramid of Song is divided into 
Departments, making it very convenient in finding 


| particular pieces. It consists of a Concise Elementary 


| 
have just received a new supply of the 
| 


FAMOUS" MEYER” Fuures. 


Everybody | 
| 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. | 


Course, a Secular Department, and a Hymn, Tune, and 
Anthem Department, in each of which will be found 
a varied selection of bright and effective pieces. A 
large number of successful composers have contrib- 
uted to this book. Substantially bound in boards 
with a characteristic cover page. 160 pages. 50 cis. 


Price, 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O, 











PALMER'S. BV .° in all Sis So or bet i itd Organ- 1. na INTERLUPES | 


Quotes on from the new Bass Som fg, “Kine or tue Sea. Sy 










r. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter 
silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 


Pore Picton. Rostyot over 200 musta! 


terms. New edition. 25 cents. 


gee: sb ack PF inaee Spherion. Owe 
Se 


Dowa | where the obrareliosleep ing, I Down where the sea-flow'rs grow. 


nt postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
your music dealer does not keep them, send di- 
rectly to H. R. PALMER, Lock box 2841, N.Y.City. 


|W —_ 


~ 


CUNSSZCELIED I 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 


J PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


. GENERAL FACTORS, 
4 No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


“aati pu NO RIMER. | 
endo nerica’s greatest 
janists. 1 refer, by poreaieaion, to Dr. Mason, | 
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BOUNdING BillOWS on the Sea 


Or the pure Mountain Breezes now invite your pres 
ence, Make your leisure twice the pleasure by tak 
ing along our entertaining Music 
If you have no Gaitar, Mandolin, Ban 
jo, Fiate or Vielin, call or send for lists 
of fine instruments at our branch store, J. ¢ 


Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00. Arr. for 
Piano 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price 
$1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano & beau 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.0 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS, 12 first-class Songs by the best authors 
Price, $1.00 


| COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition 


iolly Songs 200,000 sold Price, 3 cents 


OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano 





, N. B.— We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. for the Northwest, and | 
\. have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 

a] 

4 

} WESTERN FACTORS FOR 

‘ 

: EVERETT PIANOS, 

. 


HARVARD PIANOS. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








100 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can b 
~ cents 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 
THE ATLAS. By Car! Zerrahn. 29 splendid Cho 


ruses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them quit 
new $1.00 
A FINE LIST. 

Cheice Sacred Solos, +) fine songs $! 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice, 40 songs. $1 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs $] 
Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs $1 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $1 
Classic Tenor Songs, 3 songs : $1 
Choice Vocal Duets, the very best =o eae 
Everest’s Album of Songs, cool selections . %) 
Maud V. White's Album, taste/ul song: $1 


Suallivan’s Vocal Album, a master’s work . $! 
Popular Song Collection, {7 good songs $1 
Good Old Sengs we used to Sing, |!) songs . 
College Songs, 150,000 sold ‘ $1 
College Songs for Banjo: for Guitar: cach © 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home musi $1 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Piano Classics, Vol. |, 41 pieces $1 


Piano Classics, Vo). 2, 5) pieces $1 
Classical Pianist, (2 pieces $) 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces $ 
Popular Dance Music Collection $1 
Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces $ 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Children’ $ School Songs, £0) \scses of Ans 


le explanations, and 138 “new and selected songs 
ie general singing This little book is being re 
ceived with much favor 
Kindergarten Chimes. ($!. Kate Douglas 
Wiggins. Good manual, and fine collection 
Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. 
~ ets.: $3.00 doz Menard 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. (2.00 
Walker and Jenks. 
Gems for Little Singers. 0 cts.; $3.00 do 
Emerson and Swayne 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00 Mrs. Osgood 
Motion Senmgs. (2) cis.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board 
man. 
Get them all! They are most delightful books 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. 2 cts: 2.284 
en.) Mrs. Boardman 


Rainbow Festiwal. (20 cts.; $1.80 dozen Lewis 
= kilied Cock Rebin? (40 cts.: $5.60 do 
Ford. 
Book 1, Primary 30c.; Sdoz 


Son Manual ” Book 2, Medium 40c.: $4.20 doz 
Book . High ve.: $4.80 doz 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best books 
for teaching note reading in schools 
Send for lists and descriptions. Any book mailed 
for retail price 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, New York 
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